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A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 
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Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all 
grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. 
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Potash, one of the important ingredients of mixed fertilizer, is a 
vital soil nutrient which aids crop production and helps resist 
plant diseases. To provide the maximum of this important plant 
food, we are operating full capacity at Trona, 24 hours a day. 
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Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of 

Boron in the soil can result in deficiency diseases which 
seriously impair the yield and quality of crops. When Boron 
deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of your local 
County Agent or State Experimental Stations. 
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Fertilizer Experiments and Crop Yields 
in Japan and Some Comparisons With 
those in the United States 


Br C. L. 


W. SWANSON! 


Chief Soil Scientist, Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, New Haven, Conn. 


URING the past 30 or more years, the 
Japanese have conducted many ferti- 
lizer experiments. Some of these were 
of short duration, lasting only one to three 
years, but others are still in operation after 
15 or more years. The greater percentage 
are not experiments analogous to those con- 
ducted in the United States and Europe. 
Many of the reports on field experiments 
contain meager information about the. kind 
of soil on which the experiments were con- 
ducted. General information on the soils of 
Japan is now being obtained (J, 12).? Infor- 
mation on climate, physiography, land use 
and soils are given elsewhere (J2, 13). 
Because of increased demands on the rela- 
tively infertile soils of Japan for maximum 
production of food for an increasing popula- 
tion,’ efficient use of all available fertilizers is 
vital. Because of Japan’s hilly and moun- 
tainous terrain, the climate varies consider- 
ably from locality to locality. This micro- 


1 The information presented in this paper was obtained largely 
from the Central Agricultural Experiment Station, Nishiga- 
hara, Tokyo, and from personal observations made by the 
author while Head of the Soils and Fertilizer Branch, Agricul- 
ture Division, Natural Resources Section, General Head- 
quarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, Tokyo. 
Grateful acknowledgement is made to T. Tanada, formerly 
Scientific Consultant to the Soils and Fertilizer Branch, on 
leave from the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station, for 
help in compiling the data. Presented before the Division of 
Fertilizer Chemistry, American Chemical Society meetings 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, September 19, 1949. 





climatic feature requires that experiments on 
fertilizers be carried on in these various re- 
gions. The importance of both commercial 
fertilizers and farm manures in the soil fer- 
tility program of Japan is discussed else- 
where (14, 16). 

Field experiments in Japan are generally 
carried out on plots of two sizes. Those us- 
ing very small plots, usually less than one 
square meter in area, are known as ‘“‘frame”’ 
experiments. Each plot is surrounded by a 
metal or concrete frame sunk into the ground. 
Larger plots are about 15 to 25 meters (49.2 
to 82.0 feet) long and are about a meter or 
more in width (Fig. 1). 

Most of the fertilizer experiments have 
been with cereal crops such as lowland rice,‘ 
upland rice, wheat, barley, and naked barley.® 
Lowland rice has received by far the most 
attention. Tea, mulberry, and tobacco are 
the chief industrial crops used in fertilizer 
experiments. A few experiments have been 


2 Figures in parenthesis refer to ‘‘Literature Cited’’ at end of 
paper. 

3 The area of Japan is about 147,000 square miles or approxi- 
mately the size of Montana. On this area live about 80,000,000 
people; a density of 540 persons per square mile for the total 
area, or 5,330 persons per square mile of cultivated area. 

4 The term “lowland” rice refers to rice which is grown under 
flooded irrigation during part or all of the growing season. 

5 Naked barley threshes free of the glumes as in common wheat 

6 In nearly every case for the experiments reported in this paper, 

nitrogen was in the form of NH4SO,4 (20.3 per cent N), phos- 

phorus as superphosphate (18 per cent P2Os5), and potassium 
as KoSO,4 (49 per cent K20). 
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conducted with Satsuma orange, apple, and 
pear trees. Relatively little work has been 
done with vegetable crops other than sweet 
potatoes and white potatoes. 

Although much of the experimental tech- 
nique used in Japan may not measure up to 
United States standards, in numbers of ex- 
perimental stations Japan far outclasses the 
United States. Salmon (10) states there are 
a total of 595 experimental stations of one 
kind or another. Some of these can be 
classed as service stations. If these 171 serv- 
ice stations are excluded, 424 remain whose 
primary function is research. Of these re- 
search stations, 225 stations (11) deal pri- 
marily with field crop research, 7.e., rice, 
wheet, barley, etc., but not fruits, mulberries, 
silk or vegetables. 


4 F. —— ee Vat pipe. pci 

Fig. 1. Experimental plots in Japan, Central 

Agricultural Experiment Station, Konosu, 
Saitama Prefecture 


This paper is a compilation of selected 
data on field experiments showing results se- 
cured from different amounts and kinds of 
commercial fertilizer applied to the following 
principal agricultural crops of Japan: low- 
land rice, upland rice, wheat, barley, naked 
barley, white potato, sweet potato, Satsuma 
orange, tea and mulberry. Investigations 
were concerned only with nitrogenous, phos- 
phatic, and potassic fertilizers. The dates 
and methods of application, and cultural 
practices for the crops grown conformed to 
conventional practices in Japan (16). The 
varieties of crops used in the experiments 
were established varieties for the areas. 

Data were selected from reports of Pre- 
fectural and Central Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. A prefectural map of Japan show- 
ing the location of field crops experiment sta- 
tions is given in Fig. 2. Data were not used 
from experiments which were altered, re- 
vised, or changed in location during the 
course of the experiment. Only when avail- 
able experimental results were limited in 
number for a particular crop were experi- 
ments of a short-time nature included. 


Field Experiments with Rice 

Field experiments to determine the effects 
of fertilizers on the yield of lowland rice 
(Fig. 3) have been carried out at many pre- 
fectural agricultural experiment stations (/5). 
Additional information on rice in Japan has 
been published by Leonard (7). Experi- 
mental results obtained from 10 stations dis- 
tributed throughout Japan show that rice 
yields from plots receiving no fertilizers aver- 
aged 54 per cent of the yields from plots re- 
ceiving complete fertilization of nitrogen, 
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Fig. 2. Location of field crop experiment sta- 
tions (after Tanada and Swanson (15)) 


phosphorus, and potassium.6 When _ phos- 
phorus and potassium were added, but nitro- 
gen was not, yields were 59 per cent of those 
completely fertilized. Similar comparisons 
show that yields averaged 94 per cent when 
only phosphorus was omitted and 92 per cent 
when only potassium was omitted from ap- 
plied fertilizers. 

The effect on yield of upland rice, when 
only nitrogen was omitted, was about the 
same magnitude as for lowland rice. When 
either phosphorus or potassium was omitted, 
however, upland rice yields were reduced to 
a greater degree than lowland rice yields. 
The absence of phosphorus or potassium in 
the fertilizers applied to upland rice resulted 
in average yields of 85 and 80 per cent, re- 
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spectively, compared with yields from com- 
plete fertilization. 

Plot experiments conducted continuously 
for 16 years at the Central Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Konosu, Saitama Prefec- 
ture, show that lowland rice yields from plots 
receiving no fertilizers were only about 60 
per cent of yields from plots that received 
complete fertilization. Data from these 
experiments also show that organic and in- 
organic nitrogenous fertilizers were equally 
effective in increasing lowland rice yields. 


Fig. 3. Transplanting rice seedlings for 
experimental purposes 


In a field experiment in Hokkaido (8), 
night soil (human excrement) was applied to 
crops of spring wheat and rice. The results 
indicate that night soil was usually more ef- 
fective for these crops when applied as a 
top-dressing than when used at planting 
time. 

The effects of applying varying amounts 
of nitrogenous fertilizers on yields of lowland 
rice were studied at eight prefectural agri- 
cultural experiment stations (/5). Data indi- 
cate only small additional yield increases 
when more than about 101.5 kg. of N per 
hectare (90.5 Ib./acre) were applied. Results 
are shown graphically in Fig. 4 for the ex- 
periment at Miyazaki Prefectural Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. In all the studies 
where nitrogen was added in varying amounts 
constant amounts of phosphatic and potassic 
fertilizers were added to each plot. These 
amounts were probably sufficient for good 
crop growth and did not limit yields. 

At six prefectural agricultural experiment 


stations, field experiments were conducted 
similar to those described in the preceding 
paragraph except that phosphorus was added 
in varying amounts while nitrogen and po- 
tassium applications were constant. The 
data indicate that additions cf increasing 
amounts of phosphorus had little effect on 
raising the yield of rice above the yields ob- 
tained from the smallest application of 20.3 
kg. of P.Os per hectare (18.1 Ib./acre). 
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Fig. 4. Influence of nitrogen on lowland 
rice yield in Japan 


Data from five field experiments conducted 
in five prefectures show that yields of low- 
land rice were not materially increased by 
increasing applications of potash above 20.3 
kg. per hectare (18.1 lb. acre). At the Mie 
Station, however, some increase (15 per cent) 
was obtained from additional potassium ap- 
plications up to 40.6 kg. of K,O per hectare 
(36.2 lb./acre). 


Field Experiments with Wheat, 
Common Barley, and Naked Barley 

Greatest decreases in yields of wheat, com- 
mon barley and naked barley occurred when 
nitrogen was not applied (/5). Average 
yields from no-nitrogen plots in comparison 
with corresponding yields from plots receiv- 
ing complete fertilization were: wheat, 30 
per cent; common barley, 46 per cent; and 
naked barley, 38 per cent. When no phos- 
phate was used, average yields in comparison 
to corresponding yields from plots receiving 
complete fertilizer were as follows: wheat, 
62 per cent; common barley, 60 per cent; 
and naked barley, 77 per cent. Similarly, 
when potash was omitted, the average yields 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Radioactive Research Committee 
Plans 1950 Program 


In a recent report on the work of the Indus- 
try Committee on Radioactive and Tagged 
Element Research, Chairman Vincent Sau- 
chelli states that during 1950, in 20 states and 
in Canada, 39 field experiments will be con- 
ducted. 

The objectives are a comparison of sources; 
of degree of ammoniation; the residual value 
of previous fertilizer application; time and 
rate of application; fertilizer placement; effect 
of liming and soil pH; effect of soil moisture; 
effect of nitrogen fertilization; and comparison 
of crops. 

A total of 290 Ibs. of P2Os and 26.4 curies 
of radioactive phospherus P32 will be pre- 
pared and supplied to the experimenters by 
the U.S.D.A. Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils 
and Agricultural Engineering at Beltsville, 
Md. 

The states where experiments are to be 
conducted are Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, 
Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Ohic, Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. In addition, the Bureau 
of Plant Industry at Beltsville will sponsor 
special greenhouse and laboratory studies at 
the Colorado and Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations. 

Contributions to the 1949-50 research, 
totaling $22,800, were made by the following 
companies: 

American Cyanamid Co., Armour Fertilizer 


Works, The Baugh & Sons Co., The Consoli- 
dated Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada, 
Consolidated Rendering Co., Cooperative 
G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., The Davison Chem- 
ical Corp., Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, 
Georgia Fertilizer Co., International Minerals 
& Chemicals Corp., Knoxville Fertilizer Co., 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., Mutual Fertilizer 
Co., Naco Fertilizer Co., Northern Chemical 
Industries, Inc., Reading Bone Fertilizer Co., 
Robertson Chemical Corp., The Smith Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co., Smith-Douglass Co., 
Inc., Southern Fertilizer & Chemical Co., 
Swift & Co., Tennessee Corp., Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co., I. P. Thomas & Son Co., Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 


A meeting of the Committee will be held at 
Beltsville on February 17th to decide what 
future course should be recommended to the 
fertilizer industry with respect to this general 
reseerch program. 
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Potash Strike Ended 


The strike of the miners at the three potash 
producing plants in Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
ended on February 1st. On that day, Rufus 
Poole, spokesman for the three companies 
announced that a new contract had been 
signed and that the men would return to work 
with the minimum of delay. 

According to Mr. Poole, the new contract 
which will remain in effect until May 31, 1950, 
is virtually the same in economic provisions 
as the one in force at the time the strike began 
on November 19, 1949. ‘‘There are no wage 
increases, or changes in pension, insurance or 
vacation provisions”’ he said. 

The dispute was between the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(CIO) and the United States Potash Com- 
pany, the Potash Company of America and 
the International Minerals & Chemical Corp- 
oration. 

The mines and refineries had been in partial 
operation for several days before the strike 
ended, but it is estimated that between seven 
and eight per cent of the normal supply of 
potash for the present fertilizer year is lost 
to this season’s production, even with the 
plants working to 100 per cent capacity be- 
tween now and the end of the spring season. 
A certain amount of potash salts, variously 
estimated up to 40,000 tons K;O is reported 
to be on order for import from European 
sources but how much of this will arrive in 
time for the present season’s mixing is 
preblematical. 


Duriron Co. Appoints New Officers 


Guy A. Baker has been appointed Vice 
President in charge of manufacturing, for the 
Duriron Company, Inc., of Dayton, Ohio. 

For several years Mr. Baker has been As- 
sistant to the President and Secretary of the 
Company. Prior to that he has been Manager 
of the Duriron Ccmpany’s alloy castings 
sales. During his twenty years’ association 
with the Duriron Company, Mr. Baker has 
been very active in metallurgical research and 
development. He is affiliated with numerous 
technical societies. 

R. Merton Shields has been appointed 
Secretary of the Company. He is a mechanical 
engineer, a graduate of Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology and prior to his new 
appointment was manager of the Dayton 
District Sales for The Duriron Company. He 
has been with the Company since 1936. 


International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Promotes Three Executives 


Sinclair B. McCoy, for the past five years 
general traffic manager for International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation, has been 
appointed assistant to A. Norman Into, vice 
president in charge of the potash division ac- 
cording to an announcement by President 
Louis Ware. The appointment became ef- 
fective February 1. 

Mr. McCoy, who started with the com- 
pany in 1927 as a traffic clerk, has devoted 
his entire career to traffic work in the ferti- 
lizer industry and has acquired an extensive 
knowledge of potash operations. In his new 
capacity, he will work on special assignments 
in the potash division, particularly in con- 
nection with sales. 

Eugene J. Landis, who served as assistant 
to Mr. McCoy, will succeed him in the posi- 
tion as general traffic manager. Mr. Landis 
started with the company in 1941 as a rate 
clerk. At the same time, Ronald A. Ellwing, 
who has been chief clerk of the traffic depart- 
ment, will be elevated to the position of as- 
sistant general traffic manager. Mr. Ellwing 
joined the company in 1943 as an office boy 
in the service department. 


Nitrogen Improves 
North Dakota Pastures 


Twenty farmers in North Dakota who co- 
operated with the North Dakota Hay and 
Pasture Committee in trying out nitrogen fer- 
tilizer on hay and pasture found that yields 
were improved in almost every instance, 
reports the North Dakota Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 

In the trials these farmers applied ammon- 
ium nitrate (32 per cent N) in the early spring, 
broadcast on the fields at a rate of 150 pounds 
per acre in eastern North Dakota and 100 
pounds per acre in western North Dakota. 
The fertilizer was put on grass hay stands and 
on fenced grass pastures. 

Four-square-yard samples from both fer- 
tilized and unfertilized parts of each field were 
harvested. Dry weight yields were computed 
by Dr. Warren Whitmen, associate botanist 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Considerable variation in the yield im- 
provement was noted, due to moisture con- 
ditions and other factors. In one instance 
cattle got through the fenced part of one 
pasture, making it impossible to compute the 
yield. : 
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New England Fertilizer Conference 
To Meet in New Haven 


Tentative plans have been completed for 
the meeting of the New England Fertilizer 
Conference which will be held at the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station at New 
Haven, Conn., on February 27th and 28th. 
Sessions will be held on the afternoon of 
February 27th and on the morning of Febru- 
ary 28th. Dr. C. L. W. Swanson, head of the 
Station’s Department of Soils, will preside. 

At the meeting on February 27th, Dr. 
James G. Horsfall, Director of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station, will 
open the program with remarks on _ the 
seventy-five years of agricultural research, as 
conducted by the Connecticut Station. Other 
talks scheduled for this session are as follows: 

“Functions of the Major and Secondary 
Plant Food Elements,’’ Dr. T. E. Odland, 
Rhode Island Experiment Station. 

“‘Minor Elements in Modern Fertilizers,” 
Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, The Davison Chemical 
Co. 

“Alleged Toxic Effects of Inorganic Fer- 
tilizers,’ Dr. F. E. Bear, New Jersey Exper- 
iment Station. 

Green Pastures Program (sound film) pre- 
ceded by remarks on the 1950 program, Mr. 
Lester H. Smith, Extension Agronomist, 
Vermont. 

The Conference Dinner will be held at the 
Hotel Taft, New Haven, at 6:30 P. M. on 
February 27th. B. B. Fall, of Rogers & 
Hubbard Co., Middletown, Conn., will pre- 
side and the speaker of the evening will be 
Dr. Russell Coleman, president of the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, who has chosen 
as his topic ‘The Fertilizer Industry—100 
Years Young.” 

The program for the meeting on February 
28th includes the following talks. 

“History of Fertilizer Inspection in Con- 


necticut,” Dr. H. J. Fisher, Head, Dept. of 
Analytical Chemistry, Connecticut Station. 

“Soil Structure and Crop Production,”’ Dr. 
C. L. W. Swanson, Connecticut Station. 

“Soil Testing and Its Significance to North- 
eastern Agriculture,’ Dr. H. A. Lunt, Dept. 
of Soils,”’ Connecticut Station. 

“Problems in Tobacco Growing,’’ Dr. C. V. 
Kightlinger, Tobacco Specialist, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Experiment Station. 

“‘Japanese Agriculture’ (Kodachrome 
slides), J. S. Owens, University of Connecti- 
cut. 

If conditions permit, the guests will be 
taken on a tour of the Station at the close of 
the meeting. 


Army Asks Bids on 
Ohio River Ammonia Plant 


The Engineers Corps of the U. S. Army has 
advertised for bids on the purchase of the 
Ohio River Ordnance Works, located near 
Henderson, Kentucky. This plant, which 
produces synthetic ammonia, was started in 
March, 1941, and began production in Sep- 
tember, 1942. 

The process employs coke and air as its 
raw materials and the plant is capable of 
producing 200 tons of ammonia per day. At 
present, its output is about 60,000 tons per 
year. The plant is operated by the Solvay 
Process Company under contract with the 
Army. 

Bids will be opened at 11:00 A. M. (Central 
Standard Time) on March 31, 1950, at the 
office of the District Engineer, 830 W. Broad- 
way, Louisville, Ky. Offers will be received 
either on an all-cash basis or on an extended 
payment plan over a 10-year period. Detailed 
specifications of the preperty and sale terms 
can be obtained from the District Engineer 
at the above address. 
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NEW 


Potash Situation Critical. 


YORK 


Foreign Potash May Arrive Too Late for Present Season. Many man- 
ufacturers Cutting Potash Content of Mixtures. Organic Prices Lower. 


Superphosphate Ship- 


ments Improve. No Price Changes Reported. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


NEw York, February 1, 1950 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
No price changes were noted and producers 
are making shipments against old contracts, 
although some buyers are not ordering ma- 
terial out on account of the potash situation. 
It is thought the movement of this material 
will increase shortly. 


Nitrate of Soda 
Shipments are reported as slow at the 
present time but a pick-up is looked for 
shortly. No price changes were noted. 


Nitrogenous Tankage 
With leading manufacturers sold out in 
most cases for the first half of 1950, this ma- 
terial was in a tight position and buyers’ 
efforts to buy additional material met with 
limited success. Prices held very firm but no 
advances were reported. 


Castor Pomace 
The price of this material was increased 
to $30.50 per ton, f.o.b. production points, 
due to increased demand from certain sections. 
This is an advance of $3.00 per ton. 


_ Organics 

Demand for tankage and blood from both 
the fertilizer and feed trade was rather slow 
and prices tended toward lower levels. Blood 
sold as low as $7.25 and tankage at $7.75 per 
unit of ammonia ($9.42 per unit N). The 
South American market is much higher and 
importers are unable to bring material in at 
these prices. Soybean meal was weak, selling 
down to $52.00 per ton in bulk, f.o.b. Decatur, 
Ill. Linseed meal sold as low as $65.50 per 
ton in bulk, f.o.b. Eastern points. Cottonseed 
meal was slow with little trading reported. 


Fish Meal ; ; 
Due to increased importations, this ma- 


terial was a little lower in price and offerings 
seemed to be adequate to fill buyers’ needs. 
Most feed buyers were out of the market. 
Prices as low as $155.00 per ton for the im- 
ported material were heard. 


Bone Meal 
A good movement was reported of fertilizer 
bone meal, both steamed and raw, but feeding 
bone meal was in rather limited demand due 
to the poor feed business at the present time. 


Hoof Meal 
Several cars of this material were sold at 
$7.25 (8.82 per unit N), f.o.b. Chicago, with 
the market well cleaned up. 


Superphosphate 

A better movement was reported of this 
material in some directions and in other 
sections buyers were refusing to take delivery 
on contract because they had no potash to 
mix with it. While no further price changes 
were reported, the price situation was said to 
be on the easy side. 


Potash 

The potash situation has reached the crit- 
ical stage due to the long drawn out strike and 
many plants are now completely without this 
material. Some very large orders have been 
placed for foreign material but so far this is 
mostly for 60-day shipment. It is feared some 
of it may arrive too late for use this season. 
Already many manufacturers are making 
plans to cut down on the use of potash in 
their fertilizer mixtures. 


Conditioners 
Low grade ammoniates were moving con- 
ditioners slowly as buyers were hampered by 
lack of potash in their mixing operations and 
were unable to take on any additional ma- 


terial of this type. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Materials Market Not Very Active. Better Move- 
ment of Mixed Fertilizers but Potash 
Shortage Hampers Production 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 
PHILADELPHIA, January 31, 1950 

Activity in raw fertilizer materials is quite 
limited. The potash strike is still on and 
while mixed fertilizer is moving more freely 
to the farmers, it is feared that some of them 
will go through the spring considerably short 
of the potash they require. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—This is moving 
rather slowly, due principally to confusion in 
the mixing trade caused by the potash strike. 
There are no price changes noted and the 
supply is quite sufficient to meet all require- 
ments. 


Nitrate of Soda.—Demand continues sea- 
sonal with ample stock to satisfy the demand. 
Movement in some sections has increased, and 
it is being suggested by some interests that 
an increased use of nitrate at this time might 
serve as a substitute for potash. This sug- 
gestion might well increase the present de- 
mand for nitrate of soda, but whether the 
farmer will benefit is another question. In 
any event, the supply is plentiful. 


PRODUCTS 


ound 
v-C phosphote Rock, Nodulize? 
k 
ed Phosphate 
calcined 


Blood, Tankage, Bone.—Blood and tarnkage 
remain fairly steady at slightly reduced prices. 
Blood is quoted $8.00 to $8.25 per unit of 
ammonia ($9.72 to $10.02 per unit N), with 
tankage about 25 cents per unit higher. Bone 
remains at $65.00 per ton in Chicago with 
better demand fcr fertilizer than for feeding. 
Hoof meal is in rather limited supply at $7.50 
per unit of ammonia ($9.12 per unit N) in 
the Chicago area. 

Castor Pomace.— This is in good demand but 
nothing is offering at this time. Production is 
contracted ahead. 

Fish Scrap.—Market is rather quiet and 
steady at $170.00 for menhaden meal, with 
scrap at $160.00 per ton. 

Phosphate Rock.—Movement continues to 
be retarded by inability of mixing plants to 
take delivery, but this situation will be eased 
as soon as potash is obtainable. 

Superphosphate——Price range is from 73 
cents to 76 cents per unit, depending on the 
seller. Movement. is a little freer but is still 
held in check by the potash strike. 

Potash.—The strike is still unsettled but it 
is expected there will shortly be resumption 
of scme production, though in rather limited 
quantity. Prospects are just a little brighter. 


1ZER 
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VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 


401 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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FARM PORTRAIT NO. 2 











Here's one King that’s still reigning ! 








And it looks as if, for a long time to come, King Corn 


will still remain American agriculture’s unrivalled leader. 


ant Tire In the production of bumper crops of whatever kind, 
the wise and adequate use of fertilizers plays an important 


eo part. Many of these fertilizers are compounded with 
OF new 


einen deen potash—often with Sunshine State Potash, a product of 


62/63% K20 New Mexico, and an outstanding soil nutrient that 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH ; ; 
48 /52% K20 protects crops against plant diseases and droughts, and 


MANURE SALTS 20% MIN. K20 f : ee 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. provides greater soil fertility. 


NITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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CHICAGO 


Packing House Organics Show Unexpected 
Weaker Trend. Buying Interest Low 
and Prices Decline 
Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 

CHICAGO, January 30, 1950 

Somewhat to the surprise of most people, 
the market on animal ammoniates turned 
decidedly weaker. The general impression 
has been that with the renewal of export 
limitations and the bad weather prevailing, 
the demand for proteins would increase sub- 
stantially and result in higher prices. How- 
ever, the market went in the other direction 
and at present there is a total lack of confi- 
dence, with buying interest at a minimum. 
The price decline in the past two weeks 
amounts to approximately $15.00 per ton. 

Ground and sacked meat scraps, 50 per 
cent protein, are now rated at $90.00 to $95.00 
per ton. Digester tankage is nominal at 
$100.00 to $105.00 per ton although it is 
cenceded that even lower bids might be ac- 
cepted. Dry rendered tankage ranges from 
$1.50 to $1.60 per unit of protein delivered. 
On wet rendered tankage, high testing ma- 
terial is quoted at $7.50 to $7.75 ($9.12 to 
$9.32 per unit N) and low test material, 
$8.25 to $8.50 per unit of ammonia ($10.02 
to $10.33 per unit N) delivered. Dried blocd 
is offered at $7.00 per unit of ammonia ($8.51 
per unit N), but there is no buying interest. 
Steamed bone meal, 65 per cent B.P.L., in 
bags, is quoted nominally at $70.00 per ton; 
raw bone meal, 444—45 per cent, at $75.00 
per ton. 


CHARLESTON 


Fertilizer Organics in Tight Supply. Shipments 
of Superphosphate Increasing. Potash 
Production in Limited Volume Reported 


Exclusive Correspondence to *‘The American Fertilizer”’ 
CHARLESTON, January 30, 1950 
Organics are in tight supply and prices 
strong. Superphosphate stocks continue 
heavy and movement tending to increase. 


turers. Imported organics, when quoted, are 
for arrival too late to help most fertilizer 
manufacturers in the United States. 

Castor Pomace.—Producers are in a sold up 
position and movement is entirely against 
existing contracts. Price is nominally $30.50 
per ton in bags, f.o.b. Northeastern production 
points. This is an increase of $3.00 per ton 
over sale price for January. 

Dried Ground Blood.—The New York mar- 
ket is around $8.00 per unit of ammonia 
($9.72 per unit N) in bulk with the Chicago 
market around $7.00 ($8:51 per unit N). 
Interest is slack and the market quiet. 

Potash.—lIt is reported that some workers 
in the strikebound Carlsbad area have re- 
ported back at work but volume of production 
is quite limited. No positive news has broken 
regarding settlement of the strikes. Produc- 
tion lost to date is estimated better than half 
a million tons of potash material. 

Ground Cotton Bur Ash.z—Heavy sales of 
this source of carbonate of potash continue 
at around 65 cents per unit of K,O in bulk, 
f.o.b. production point in Texas. Bur ash 


tests approximately 30 per cent to 40 per cent 
K,O, and 3 per cent to 4 per cent chlorine. 
Buyers are reported using this material for 
lack of sulphate and also muriate of potash. 


Sulphuric Acid 
Plants 

Fertilizer Plants, 
Super & Triple 
Phosphate 
Phosphoric Acid 
Plants 

Ammonium Sulphate 
Plants 

Ammonium Nitrate 
Plants 

Ammonia Oxidation 
Units for Chamber 
Plants 


We engineer, build and 


modernize sulphuric acid and fertilizer plants of all 
types and sizes. Before you build, expand or modern- 
ize your equipment, in any of the fields listed here - 
ag eh ; write for complete details concerning our services 
_ Organics.—Fertilizer grade organics COn-  gng recommendations. We supply the right answers 
tinue in extremely tight position, with the ickly! No obliaati 

prime preducers of nitrogenous tankage com- 4 !C*Y: Noo omens... 532 
pletely sold up for several months. Prices 

are nominally $3.75 to $4.00 per unit of am- 

monia ($4.56 to $4.86 per unit N) in bulk nic OLAY T IT LESTA D 
f.o.b. preduction points. Dried ground blood C0 She ee t).0.N 
and packing house tankages remain too high 
in price to interest most fertilizer manufac- 


Potash strikes at the Carlsbad mines continue 
to hamper production of mixed fertilizers and 
the situation now has reached serious pro- 
portions. 


11: WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y 
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Baughman's new principle (above) contrasts sharply with the 
ordinary method (left). The direction control of the Model 
235 Attachment assures minimum waste in spreading expensive 


fertilizers. 


FERTILIZER SPRAYER 


| 
New: ATTACHMENT . . . 


HOLDS the SPREAD to the GROUND 


For Baughman K and K-2 Bodies. Prevents wind from 
scattering lime and phosphate spreads. Confines air 
blast from whirling distributor and directs spreading 
materials outward and groundward. Causes the spread 
to LAY and STICK. Spreads limestone up to 30 feet 
. « . phosphate and other fertilizers up to 20 feet. 


Folds to 8 feet easily and solidly for highway travel. 
Open (to 18 feet) and ready to work in a jiffy. Rugged- 
ly built of 13 gauge alloy steel . . . heavy re-inforced 
hinges. No moving parts . . . all parts replaceable. 
Heavy rubberized canvas curtain. Nothing like it on 


the market... WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION. 


CUT COSTS... INCREASE PROFITS with BAUGHMAN Customized EQUIPMENT 


SCREW CONVEY- 
OR ... loads and un- 
loads cars and trucks 
up to 40 bu. per min. 
From horizontal to 
50° angle. With or 
without wheels. 


E 
stores in bulk... de- 
livers in bulk... 
eliminates bagging. 
The most efficient way 
to handle commercial 
fertilizers. 


BELT and BUCKET 
LEVATOR... 


SECTIONAL STEEL 
SILO .. . the latest 
development! By 
adding or removing 
sections, it can 
adjusted to meet your 
requirements at little 
cost. 





BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CoO., INC. ) 


221 Shipman Road, JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 





“There is a Baughman Distributor Near You’’ 
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Price in bags delivered Northeastern destina- 
tions is around $1.75 per unit of K,O. 

Phosphate Rock.—Shipment from Florida 
mines is described as fair. Movement is ex- 
pected to improve soon as demand for mixed 
fertilizers increases. Prices are firm. 

Superphosphate——Prices around Carteret, 
N. J. and Baltimore are reported firm at 
73 cents and 76 cents per unit of A.P.A., in 
bulk, respectively. Movement of heavy stocks 
to the South and Southeast has improved. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Supplies continue 
plentiful and demand is expanding in propor- 
tion to the demand from farmers for mixed 
fertilizers. This demand has been improved, 
as farmers are told that supplies of potash are 
uncertain and that they should call for their 
fertilizers as soon as possible. 

Ammonium WNitrate—Demand continues 
steady and supply sufficient. No recent price 
changes have been noted. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Demand continues sea- 
sonal and prices unchanged. 


American Plant Food Council 
and National Grange 
Announce New Essay Contest 


A nation-wide essay contest on ‘‘Soil Fer- 
tility and the Nation’s Future’ with $10,000 
in prizes has been announced by the National 
Grange and the American Plant Food Coun- 
cil for young men and women through 20 
years of age, beginning February 1, and end- 
ing April 15, 1950. 

Under-Secretary of Agriculture, A. J. Love- 
land, is Chairman of the National Board of 
Judges for the contest, and other members of 
the Committee are: Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, 
chief, Soil Conservation Service, U.S.D.A.; 
Miss Lois Clark, Assistant Director, Division 
of Rural Service, National Education Associ- 
ation; Dr. W. T. Spanton, chief Agricultural 
Education Service, U. S. Office of Education; 
and Dr. M. L. Wilson, director of Extension 
Work, U.S.D.A. 

Albert S. Goss, Master of the National 
Grange, and Clifton A. Woodrum, President 
of American Plant Food Council, in a joint 
statement said that the sponsors of the con- 
test “are vitally concerned not only with the 
problems of maintaining and increasing the 
fertility of our soils, but with the wise use of 
our land so as to maintain a healthy, pros- 
perous agriculture.” 

‘“‘We hope,’’ they said, ‘‘that this contest 
will stimulate both interest and solutions to 
the important task of safeguarding our soil’s 


fertility which is directly related to the fu- 
ture of our Nation. 

“As our agricultural patterns change, the 
youth of our Nation will play an increasingly 
important role in the leadership which seeks 
to maintain farming as a productive and 
profitable enterprise.”’ 

Prizes offered by the American Plant Food 
Council are: National—first prize, $1,000; 
second prize, $500; third prize, $400; fourth 
prize, $300; fifth prize, $300; and sixth, $300. 

In states where the Grange is organized, 
entries are to be sent to the nearest Subor- 
dinate Grange. In non-Grange states, par- 
ticipants are eligible only for national awards 
and should send their entries to the Contest 
Committee, National Grange, 744 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The contest judges explained that each en- 
trant’s essay “‘may be based upon data from 
text books, bulletins, interviews or personal 
experience” but expressed the hope that all 
entrants ‘‘would give special consideration to 
the practical application of the subject to the 
soils of their communities.”’ 

Entries must not exceed 800 words and 
will be judged on the basis of 55 points for 
effectiveness, 20 points for originality, 15 for 
practical application of subject matter, and 
10 for grammatical correctness. 





Cuemico designs and builds 
complete acid plants. From the devel- 
opment of the process best suited to 
your requirements to the training of 
operating personnel, experienced Chem- 
ico engineers supervise every step. The 
long experience and specialized knowl- 
edge of Chemico engineers provide 
positive assurance that your Chemico 
‘built acid plant— whether large or 
small — will operate efficiently and 
economically. . Results are guaranteed. 


REMI) A consultation involves no obligation. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1,N. Y. 
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NO WAITING — 


FOR PHILLIPS 66 AMMONIUM SULFATE 


Adequate supplies 
now available at 

Port Adams, near 
Houston, and at many 
convenient warehouses 


Orders for Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate are shipped 


~ 


Warehouses located at 


Norfolk, Virginia 


immediately from the warehouse nearest you, saving Wilmington, North Carolina 
you days in delivery time! Just write or wire our dis- Charleston, South Carolina 


trict sales office nearest you. Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Sulfate (guaranteed analysis, 21% nitrogen) is suitable 
for high-analysis mixtures or for direct application. It 
is characterized by uniform crystals and resistance to 
caking. Mixes easily. Available in bags or in bulk. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION + BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 

NORFOLK TAMPA HOUSTON 
610-612 Royster Bidg. 305 Morgan Street 423 Commerce Bldg. Addition 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 

7 South Dearborn 4521 Produce Plaza West 
AMMONIUM SULFATE * AMMONIUM NITRATE * NITROGEN SOLUTIONS * ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


Savannah, Georgia 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Tampa, Florida 
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American Plant Food Council 
Announces Dates 
for 1950 Convention 


Clifton A. Woodrum, president of the 
American Plant Food Council, has announced 
that the Fifth Annual Convention of the or- 
ganization will be held at The Homestead in 
Hot Springs, Virginia, June 29-30 and July 
1-2. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
1950 convention program will be the award- 
ing of prizes in the Council’s 1950 essay con- 
test on “Soil Fertility and the Nation’s Fu- 
ture’ jointly sponsored with the National 
Grange. 

In addition, nationally-known educators, 
agricultural leaders, soil scientists and others 
will be among the speakers. 

The Convention Committee is composed 
of: J. A. Howell, President, Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corporation, Richmond, Va., 
Chairman; A. F. Reed, Vice President, Lion 
Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark.; R. C. Simms, 
President, Naco Fertilizer Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Paul Speer, Vice President, 
United States Potash Company, New York, 
N. Y.; W. T. Wright, Vice President, F. S. 
Royster Guano Company, Norfolk, Va.; and 
Fred J. Woods, President and Treasurer, 
The Gulf Fertilizer Company, Tampa, Fla. 


Second- Year Alfalfa 
Needs Good Supply of Potash 


Good vigorous second-year stands of alfalfa 
demand an adequate supply of potash, ac- 
cording to R. H. Simon of the agronomy de- 
partment at the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

The first year’s cuttings have utilized the 
potash from any previous manure top dress- 
ings and the small amount from the fertilizer 
on the previous grains crop. Potash from the 


soil minerals becomes available slowly, hence 
yields of the second-year stands of alfalfa are 
often limited by an adequate supply of potash. 

Four hundred pounds of 0-10-20 or 0-12-12 
fertilizer is recommended for the second 
harvest year and every other year thereafter 
on long-lay alfalfa stands. The potash added 
in this fertilizer schedule, together with that 
regularly released from soil minerals, should 
supply the plants with this element in amounts 
necessary for maximum growth, Simon points 
out. 

As alfalfa requires four or five times as 
much potash as phosphoric acid, manure 
beyond the usual application would be re- 
quired to satisfy this demand or the available 
supply of potash from the soil minerals will 
be depleted. On good, well-limed alfalfa soil, 
an annual fertilizer program is necessary to 
supply the continual demand of alfalfa for 
potash when high yields of good quality hay 
are desired. 


Fertilizer Recommendations 
for Arkansas 


A new publication recently issued by the 
Arkansas Agricultural Extension Service will 
bring Arkansas farmers up-to-date on the 
latest fertilization practices in production of 
field crops, fruits and vegetables. 

Compiled by Extension specialists, ‘‘Fer- 
tilizer Recommendations for Arkansas’’ is 
based on tests conducted over a long period of 
years by the Univetsity of Arkansas College 
of Agriculture. 

Authors of the circular put special emphasis 
on adding to the soil the right kinds and 
amounts of plant foods for each specific crop 
the farmer intends to grow. This usually calls 
for a soil analysis, available free of charge 
through county agents of the Extension 
Service. Agents will assist in taking soil 
samples, and will forward them to the Uni- 
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Woodward's precise control of every pro- 
duction phase assures a uniform high 
quality product. Woodward's ownership able source of supply. Woodward's 
of its own properties—embracing vast strategic location in the heart of the deep 


coking coal reserves and adequate plant | South assures prompt service. 
facilities—makes this company a depend- e Your inquiries are invited. 


WOODWARD IRON COMPANY 


WOODWARD, i 
Independent Since 1882 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 1515 First National Building + Birmingham, Alabama Phone 4-6786 
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versity’s Soil Testing Laboratory at Fayettt- 
ville. 

Though stressing the importance of fer- 
tilization, the publication points out two 
other big factors to consider in setting up a 
long-range soil improvement program. It 
recommends (1) a sound crop rotation and 


(2) growing of winter cover crops, particularly 


legumes, to protect and enrich land. 


Strike Prevents Record 
Potash Production during 1949 


Deliveries of potash in North America dur- 
ing 1949 by the five leading producers and 
two importers amounted to 2,104,820 tons of 
potash salts containing an equivalent of 
1,145,793 tons K,O. This was a decrease of 
28,049 tons K,O or 2.4 per cent under 1948, 
due to a strike of potash miners in the Carls- 
bad area beginning November 19, 1949, and 
continuing past the end of the year. Prior to 
that date, deliveries in 1949 had been run- 
ning well ahead of last year. Included in the 
above figures are 65,912 tons of salts of 
French origin with an equivalent of 40,126 
tons K,0O. There were no importations of 
German potash during the calendar year. 

Deliveries for agricultural purposes in the 
continental United States for 1949 were 
972,154 tons K,O, a decrease of 5,227 tons 
under 1948. Canada received 65,028 tons 
KO, Cuba 5,151 tons, Puerto Rico 14,320 
tons, and Hawaii 11,535 tons. Exports to 
other countries amounted to 11,040 tons KO. 

In this country the potash was delivered in 
45 states and the District of Columbia. Ohio 
with over 90,000 tons K,O was the leading 
state in deliveries of agricultural potash and 
was followed in order by Georgia, IlIlinois, 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Florida, each 
taking more than 60,000 tons K,O during the 
year. Due to shipments across state lines, 
consumption does not necessarily correspond 
to deliveries within a state. 

The 60 per cent muriate of potash con- 
tinues to be by far the most popular material, 
comprising 81 per cent of the total KO de- 
livered for agricultural purposes. The 50 per 
cent muriate of potash made up 8 per cent, 
manure salts 4 per cent, and sulphate of 


tedman 


All-Steel 
Self-Contained 
Fertilizer 
Mixing Units 


Dependable 
for Fifty Years 


potash and sulphate of potash-magnesia 7 per 
cent of deliveries. With increased refining 
capacity brought into production during the 
year,a greater proportion of the deliveries was 
in the form of the more concentrated forms, 
with a falling off in manure salts. 

Deliveries for chemical purposes in 1949 
were 101,283 tons of muriate of potash con- 
taining an equivalent of 63,409 tons KO, 
and 6,230 tons of sulphate of potash contain- 
ing 3,156 tons K,O. The total chemical de- 
liveries of 66,565 tons K,0 were 21,461 tons 


‘or 24 per cent less than in 1948. 


POTASH DELIVERIES 
SHort Tons K2O 





Calendar 
1948 


Calendar 
1949 





Agricultural 
UNITED STATES 
Mourmte G07... ......60.- 
Muriate 50% 
Manure Salts 
Sulphate and Sul. Pot-Mag.. . 


778,896 
87,089 
45,205 
60,964 


761,696 
72,009 
67,136 
76,540 


977,381 
(18,240) 





972,154 
(17,211) 


65,028 
(22,915) 


62,198 
(21,829) 


3,982 
19,471 


NS ee ACE ere Oe 
(European Imports) 


LT ad ean ee Rn ae a A 5,151 


PuERTO RIco 14,320 


Hawall 11,535 9,153 





1,068,188 1,072,185 


13,631 


Total Institute Territories...... 


11,040 





1,079,228 
(40,126) 


1,085,816 


Total A gricultural 
(40,069 ) 
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Chemical 

UNITED STATES 
Muriate 60% 
Sulphate of potash 


63,140 
3,111 


82,873 
4,673 


66,251 87,546 


269 480 
45 — 


88,026 
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66,565 
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*Import figures in parentneses are included in all totals. 
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TIME MARCHES ON 


The old familiar landmarks are passing as 
better things come along. Like the old covered 
bridge, the unsightly piles that rotted the 
farmer's barn are passing, disappearing as 
better fertilizers take their place. 


RAYMOND MULTI-WALL PAPER SHIPPING 
SACKS have played an important part in the 
better fertilizer program. These tough, strong, 
dependable Shipping Sacks have solved the 
producers’, packers’, and shippers’ packing 
problems. Give your products sales appeal 
and extra protection—pack them in QUALITY 
Raymond Multi-Wall Paper Shipping Sacks. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY, Middletown, 0. 
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In the fourth quarter of 1949, deliveries 
totaled 441,448 tons of salts containing an 
equivalent of 232,876 tons K,O, a decrease of 
30 per cent compared to K;O delivered dur- 
ing the same period in 1948. This was due 
to the strike of potash miners in the Carls- 
bad area. The continental United States re- 
ceived for agricultural purposes 189,962 tons 
K,0O, Canada 32,452 tons, Cuba 820 tons. 
Puerto Rico 646 tons, and Hawaii 6,492 tons. 
Exports to other countries were 2,504 tons 
K,O. The Canadian figure for the quarter is 
abnormally high since it includes deliveries 
of French potash during the entire year. 

Chemical deliveries during the fourth 
quarter amounted to 28,899 tons of salts 
with an equivalent of 17,935 tons K,O, a de- 
crease of 19 per cent under the same period 
in 1948. Of the 1949 total, muriate of potash 
equivalent to 17,108 tons K,0 and sulphate 
of potash containing 827 tons K,O were de- 
livered in the United States and 50 tons KO 
as muri: te in Canada. 


Stewart Elected Executive 
Vice-President of Federal Chemical 


On January 10th, Jefferson D. Stewart, Jr., 
was elected Executive Vice-President of the 
Federal Chemical Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Stewart joined the Federal organization 
at their Tennessee plant in 1936, following his 
graduation from Williams College. During 
World War II, he served as a Lieutenant in 
the Navy. On returning to the company, he 
was assigned to the department of production 
management. He was placed in charge of the 
purchasing department in 1947 and was 
elected a vice-president in August of that 
year. 


Bagpak Opening Denver Office 


International Paper Company’s Bagpak 
Division is opening a branch sales office in 


Denver, Colorado. Russell A. Gair is the 
district sales manager. 

The Denver office is Bagpak’s sixteenth 
district sales office. The other fifteen are lo- 
cated in Atlanta; Baltimore; Baxter Springs, 
Kans.; Boston; Camden, Ark.; Chicage; 
Cleveland; Los Angeles; Nazareth, Pa.; New 
Orleans; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; 
San Francisco; and Wooster, Ohio. 

Bagpak Division makes heavy-duty multi- 
wall kraft paper shipping sacks used by the 
cement, fertilizer, lime and limestone, food 
products, chemical, and other industries. 


JAPANESE FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS 


(Continued from page 9) 


were: wheat, 53 per cent; common barley, 
82 per cent; and naked barley, 84 per cent. 

Twenty-year continuous field experiments 
with wheat at the Central Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Konosu, Saitama Prefec- 
ture, show that on a plot (Plot A) receiving 
no fertilizer, wheat yields averaged only 32 
per cent of yields from a plot (Plot B) which 
received a complete fertilizer application. 
Plots B, C and D received the same equiva- 
lent amounts of nitrogen, but in’ different 
forms. Plot B, which received nitrogen in 
the form of ammonium sulphate, had the 
highest average yield for the 20-year period. 
Plot D, which received one half the nitrogen 
in an inorganic form (ammonium sulphate), 
and the remaining one half in an organic 
form (soybean cake and stable manure), pro- 
duced yields almost as large as Plot B. 
Yields from Plot C, on which all applied 
nitrogen was in an organic form (soybean 
cake and stable manure), were 84 per cent of 
yields from Plot B. 

At several prefectural agricultural experi- 
ment stations, increasing amounts of nitro- 
gen were added to the wheat crop, but the 
amounts of phosphate and potash applied 
were kept constant during the field experi- 
ment. Experiments were also run on wheat, 
where either the phosphate or potash appli- 
cations were increased while the other ferti- 
lizers were kept at constant levels. The data 
indicate that on the average no significant 
increases in yield increments were obtained 
when quantities in addition to 81.2 kg. of N 
per hectare (72.4 lb./acre) were applied; that 
no appreciable increases in yield resulted 
when quantities in addition to 60.9 kg. of 
P05 (54.3 Ib./acre) were added; and that 
60.9 kg. of K,O (54.3 lb./acre) gave about 
the maximum yield. Fig. 5 shows the influ- 
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ence of a two-year application of nitrogen on 
wheat yields at the Shimane Prefectural 
Agricultural Experiment Station. At this 
location the response to N was greater than 
the average. 

Field experiments with naked barley, con- 
ducted in four prefectures on a basis similar 
to the experiments described in the preceding 
paragraph, show that with increasing amounts 
of nitrogen the yields of naked barley in- 
creased at a fairly constant rate. At a rate 
of as high as 162.4 kg. of N per hectare 
(144.9 lb./acre) the yield was 459 per cent 
greater than the check plot. Yields did not 
materially increase when amounts greater 
than 41 kb. of P:O; (36.6 lb./acre) per hectare 
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Fig. 5. Effect of nitrogen on wheat yields 
at the Shimane Prefectural Agricultural 
Experiment Station in Japan 


were applied. Yields of naked barley con- 
tinued to increase only in small amounts 
when additions of potash above 41.6 kg. of 
KO per hectare (36.6 Ib./acre) were applied. 
Fig. 6 shows that the effect of phosphate 
applications, as reflected in yield of naked 
barley, varies from year to year. 

At the Saitama Prefectural Agricultural 
Experiment Station, increased yields of com- 
mon barley were obtained where amounts up 
to 102 kg. of N per hectare (90.9 lb./acre) 
were applied when phosphate and potash ap- 
plications were kept at constant levels. 
Yields of common barley were substantially 
increased when P;O; in amounts up to 81 kg. 
per hectare (72.2 lb./acre) were added to the 
soil. Additional increases in yield were ob- 
tained from applications of potassic ferti- 
lizers with rates as high as 81 kg. of KO per 
hectare (72.2 lb. acre). 


Field Experiment With Sweet Potato and 
White Potato 


In field experiments conducted at the 
Chiba Prefectural Agricultural Experiment 
Station (15), potash was found to be the fer- 
tilizer constituent most effective in increasing 
yields of sweet potatoes. Sweet potato yields 
were practically nil after one year without 
addition of potassic fertilizer to the experi- 
mental plot receiving nitrogen and _ phos- 
phorus. Yield increases from applications of 
nitrogenous and phosphatic fertilizers were 
materially less in these experiments. Omis- 
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Fig. 6. Effect of phosphate fertilization 

on naked barley yield at the Miyazaki 

Prefectural Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Japan 


sion of nitrogen from applied fertilizers re- 
sulted in an average reduction of 11 per cent 
in yield, and the omission of phosphoric acid 
resulted in an average reduction of 17 per 
cent. Additional information on fertilizing 
a for sweet potato are given by Boswell 
2). 

At the Fukushima Prefectural Agricultural 
Experiment Station additional applications 
of nitrogen did not significantly increase the 
yield of sweet potatoes. With phosphates, 
additional applications up to 40.6 kg. of POs 
per hectare (36.2 lb./acre) resulted in 13 per 
cent greater yields. When potash applica- 
tions were increased, amounts up to 81.2 kg. 
of KO per hectare (72.4 lb./acre) gave an 
increase of as much as 22 per cent larger 
yields in comparison with a no-potash plot. 

The results obtained with experiments us- 
ing white potatoes show that no appreciable 
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custom-made 
heavy-duty, multi-wall 


shipping sacks... 


The long, white building in the foreground is 
the newly completed addition to the Kraft Bag 
Corporation’s plant in St. Marys, Georgia. 
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increase in yields of white potatoes was pro- 
duced from the use of quantities in addition 
to 61 kg. of N per hectare (54.4 lb./acre). 
For P.Os, however, yields continued to in- 
crease when as much as about 183 kg. of 
P.O; (163.2 lb./acre) were added to the soil. 
With K,O; no large increase in yields was ob- 
tained when amounts in excess of 122 kg. of 
K;O per hectare (108.8 lb./acre) were applied 


Field Experiments with Satsuma Oranges 

Data obtained from a field experiment 
with Satsuma (mandarin) oranges at the 
Hiroshima Prefectural Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station (/5) show that applications of 
nitrogen, phosphate, and potash above cer- 
tain amounts’ did not increase materially the 
yield of this crop. When the fertilizer nutri- 
ents were applied at rates which were three 
times the normal rates, production of Sat- 
suma oranges actually decreased. 


Field Experiments with Tea 

Experimental data on the effect of nitro- 
gen applications on tea yields in Shizuoka 
Prefecture (15) show that, depending on the 
kind of nitrogenous fertilizer used, yields of 
tea leaves increased from 42 go 74 per cent 
over yields of the check plot which received 
no nitrogen. Organic forms of nitrogen (soy- 
bean cake and rape seed cake meal; 68 and 
74 per cent increase, respectively) produced 
greater yields of tea than did the inorganic 
form (ammonium sulphate, 42 to 49 per cent 
increase) used in this experiment. 


(Suginomi Sericulturol Experiment Stotion) x 
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Fig. 7. Effect on yield of mulberry leaves of 
increasing nitrogen applications in Japan 


Field Experiments with Mulberry 

Experiments using various kinds of nitro- 
genous fertilizers for fertilizing mulberry 
trees have been conducted (/5). The results 
indicate that inorganic forms of nitrogenous 
fertilizers are more effective than organic 
forms in increasing the yields of mulberry 
leaves. Calcium nitrate maintained the yield 
of mulberry leaves better than any of the 


7 About 280 grams each of N, P2O5, and KeO per tree. 


other fertilizers used in the experiment al- 
though ammonium nitrate was almost as 
effective as calcium nitrate. The maximum 
yield of mulberry leaves was harvested four 
to five years after the trees were planted and 
that after about 17 to 18 years the yields 
decreased about 20 to 30 per cent. 

One experiment showed that yields of 
mulberry leaves and branches continued to 
increase with larger applications of nitrogen, 
phosphate, and potash, up to certain limits. 
The optimum fertilizer rate for greatest 
vields varied somewhat with location. Nitro- 
gen appeared to be of greatest need for maxi- 
mum leaf production, and phosphate and 
potash were of lesser importance. The effect 
of nitrogen on the production of mulberry 
leaves is shown in Fig. 7. 


(To be continued in next issue) 
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KOR ONE-STOP SERVICE 





for nitrogen 


Lion’s recently expanded Chemical Division is now ready 
to supply all your nitrogen requirements! 





Anhydrous 
Ammonia 


Use of this material for direct application to the soil 
has been proved to be both economical and highly 
efficient in crop production. Accurate chemical control 
throughout the process of manufacture assures uni- 
formity and high quality in this basic Lion product. 
Aqua Ammonia, now being used in certain areas for 
direct application, is also available. 


Nitrogen 
Fertilizer Solutions 


Made specifically for the manufacturing of mixed 
goods. This product supplies both ammonia nitrogen 
and nitrate nitrogen in desirable ratios. Easily handled, 
and available in three types, designed for varying 
weather conditions and formula requirements, for the 
production of fertilizers that cure rapidly, store well 
and drill efficiently. 





Ammonium 
Nitrate Fertilizer 


In great demand because of its low unit cost (33.5% 
guaranteed minimum nitrogen) and superior qualities. 
The improved spherical white pellets are freer flowing 
and have increased resistance to caking, with better 
storing qualities. 








Sulphate 
Li of Ammonia 


Use of this material enables the manufacturer to pro- 
duce the high-analysis mixed fertilizers which ore in- 
creasingly in demand by farmers. In the form of large 
white crystals which flow freely and resist caking in 
storage. Shipped in bulk and in 100-pound bags. 





Technical advice and assistance to 


fertilizer manufacturers in solving L ] Oo N O } L C Oo M PA N Y 
their manufacturing problems is avail- 


able for the asking. Just write: 


February 4, 1950 





Chemical Division 


“Serving Southern States” EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE - 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
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AM MONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Lion Oil Co. El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—BURLAP 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Virginia Carolina Chemical Corp,. Richmond,Va. 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
BONE PRODUCTS—8BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, II. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Tuteur & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, II. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York Cjiy 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CARS AND CARTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CASTOR POMACE 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York C.ty 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New YorkCity 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ilh. 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala. 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 

Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 

Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Nat.onal Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 

Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, III. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J , New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Davison Cheinical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 
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“The American Fertilizer”’ 
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For an Alphabetical List of all the 
Advertisers. see page 33 





HOPPERS 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore ,Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
LEAD BURNERS 

Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Ammoniating 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Material Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Mixing, Screening and Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 

MACHINERY—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

MACHINERY—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

MANGANESE SULPHATE 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

MINOR ELEMENTS 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 

MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta. Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co,, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agriculture Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicage, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Tuteur & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia. Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Winkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
{International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Il. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II! 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chemical Corp., New York City 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, l 
United States Potash Co., New York City 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aur ora, Ind 
SCREENS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
SEPARATORS—Air 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala. 
SULPHUR 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. New York City 
SULPHURIC ACID 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemica] Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston S. C. 

Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TANKAGE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
VALVES 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alphabetical List of Advertisers 
— Agricultural Chemical Co., New York 
ity 
a: 69 Potash and Chemical Corp., New York _ 
ity 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga... . 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga 
Baker & Bro., H. J. New York City 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
New York City Front Cover 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill 17 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. , Allentown, Pa 
ChemicalConstruction Corp., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Agricultural 
INS We ORE EVs > Sere ore .csh oie ore sient sdiers 2nd Cover 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, IIl.......29 
Davison Chemical Corporation Baltmore Md — 
Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md.............34 
Hayward Company, The, New York City .........34 
Hough Co., The Frank G. Libertyville, Ill..........— 
Huber Co., L. W., New York City _— 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 
Chicago, III Back Cover 
International Paper Co., 
City 
Jaite Codanns, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Jackle, Frank R.., New York Me ecole eewhncaeccerarciees 12 
Keim, Samuel D. , Philadelphia, Pa 33 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S.C: 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, IIl 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md.. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York ( ‘ity 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., ‘Louisville, Ky.. Paice 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savan- 
nah, G 
Spencer Chemical Company Kansas City Mo.... .. 
— Foundry and Machine Works, Aurora, 
In 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, ’New York City.. 
Tuteur & Co., Inc., New York City 
US: Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla 2 
United States Potash Co., New York City 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va.. 
Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md.. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Tac: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala 





FEEDING AND FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 


(SINCE 1898) 


SAMUEL D. KEIM 
1343 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 











This is our Fig. 645 Nozzle. 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 
phate Gases. Made for “full” 
or “kollow” cone in Brass and 
“Everdur.” We also make 
“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 








MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
2501 East Ontario St., Philadelphia. Pa. 














HAYWARD BUCKETS 


Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 
vere superphosphate digging and handling. 4% 










| THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York “i 4 F| 
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GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 


Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 








SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Rock. Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate 
Export Association. Official Weigher and Sampler for the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; also 
Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 











FIGURE YOUR FORMULAS 
Quickly and Accurately with 
The Adams Pocket Formula Rule 
Price—$1.25 Postpaid 
WARE BROS. COMPANY 
317 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 




















Analytical and Consulting 
Chemists 


WILEY & CoMmPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








Fertilizer 
Materials 


Ammonium Nitrate 


Asheraft-Wilkinson Co. 
A$: Materials 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Sulphate of Ammonia 

Organic Ammoniates 
Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL TEXAS SULPHUR 


Feeding 


Sulphur 





Vegetable Oil Meals and Feedstuffs 





BRANCHES: 
NORFOLK, VA. 
CHARLESTON, S. C 
GREENVILLE, MISS. 
TAMPA, FLA. 





HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
ASHCRAFT 


SUBSIDIARIES: 


INTERSTATE MILLS, INC. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


INTERSTATE WAREHOUSE 
MOUNDS, ILL. 








GHEE a Sina ne Ne a TRS ECO 
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+480% v 
P.C.A. 


INDIVIDUALLY 





Le +325% 
INDUSTRY 
WITH P.C.A. 


am Els 


INDUSTRY 
WITHOUT P.C.A. 





1948 was a record year for domestic Potash. Using ’39 as a base, the industry—not including 
P.C.A.—showed an increase of 280% in 60% Muriate. P.C.A. production lifts the industry 
increase to 325%. P.C.A. alone shows a High Grade Muriate increase for the same pe- 
riod of 480%. 

95% of all P.C.A.’s ’48 deliveries were in the form of 60% Muriate. Our new $4,000,000 
production and refining facilities now are operating. Our deliveries for ’49-’50 will ‘break all 
previous records. In fact, P.C.A.’s production capacity for 60% Muriate this year will exceed by 
some 150,000 tons the entire potash consumption — all grades — of the nation ten years ago. 

These figures are graphic evidence of the leadership P.C.A. has won . . . leadership in vol- 
ume, in economy to you and to agriculture. 


Potash Company of America 
Carisbad, New Mexico 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. . 50 Broadway, New York,N. Y. @ MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE. First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga, 


_ Potato Growers 
might 
ROR AUIS 


They may not grow ’em quite as big as these 


but they’re sure to get fine quality when they use... 


Water-Soluble 
Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 


If your farm customers are growing potatoes on magnesia- and magnesia are in water-soluble form and are quit} 
deficient soil, they can expect to get earlier maturity, available to crops. It is the most practical and econo i 
healthier growth, larger yield and finer quality when you .way for the farmer to get the effective balance of elemem 
supply them fertilizer containing Sw/-Po-Mag. required to meet magnesia-deficient soil conditions. : 

Experience proves it. Experimental Stations and farmers Sul-Po-Mag is produced exclusively by International 
both report results like this when they used Su/-Po-Mag in Carlsbad, New Mexico, and is advertised regularly inf 
growing potatoes, and tobacco, cotton, fruit, vegetables papers. You'll find that farmers will welcome fertilizer @ 
and other crops. with Su/-Po-Mag. 


Sul-Po-Mag supplies both potash and magnesia in a SUL-PO-MAG (Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Mag 
properly balanced natural combination; both the potash MURIATE OF POTASH e SULFATE OF POTASH 


oy 
POTASH DIVISION @© INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL Tat wate CORPORATIO 
a 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 Yeu? 














